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JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 

AMBASSADOR MORRIS DEFINES CRUCIAL ISSUE 

At a luncheon In New York City, January 22, held at the 
University Club, Roland S. Morris, Ambassador from the 
United States to Japan, direct from negotiations with 
Japan's Ambassador to the United States, made an impor- 
tant deliverance, calculated to be educational in its effect 
upon American public opinion. He said : 

The Japanese Government is not complaining because 
Japanese aliens resident in the United States are ineligible 
to American citizenship. 

Nor is the Government of Japan asking for its citizens 
resident among us any greater rights than those conceded to 
other aliens. It accepts and in its own domestic legislation 
has often acted upon the principle that any State has the 
right to impose reasonable restrictions upon the property 
rights of foreigners who chose to live or pursue their occu- 
pations within its borders. 

May I ask you, therefore, to note in the second place that 
the Government of Japan is not in any way questioning the 
right of our government to pass, subject only to its treaty 
obligations, any legislation it may see fit covering the admis- 
sion or residence of foreigners among us. It is true that by 
the treaty of 1911 Japanese were granted full rights of ad- 
mission to and residence in our country. But this right was 
granted only upon the express understanding that the Jap- 
anese Government would continue voluntarily to limit emi- 
gration as provided in the so-called "gentlemen's agreement" 
of 1908. 

Immigration Not the Grievance 

In the third place, therefore, may I ask you to note that 
the Japanese Government and people are not clamoring for 
the removal of any of the present restrictions on Japanese 
immigration? On the contrary, the government has shown 
a willingness to examine and correct any of the defects and 
abuses of the existing arrangement. 

What, then, is this much-talked-of "California issue"? Of 
what does Japan complain? Let me try to answer those 
questions. As I have already stated, Japanese aliens are 
ineligible to citizenship under the administrative interpreta- 
tion 6f our naturalization laws. But personal and property 
rights they have shared equally with other aliens. 

In 1913, however, California devised the plan of classify- 
ing aliens on the basis of their eligibility to citizenship, and 
then proceeded to deprive those who were ineligible of cer- 
tain property rights previously enjoyed by all aliens. In 
1920 this legislation was amplified by an initiative-and-refer- 
endum act. Other States are now seriously considering sim- 
ilar legislation, and the people of Japan are fearful lest tbis 
method may be used not only in property rights, but also in 
personal rights. 

Protest Against Discrimination 

It is against this method that the government and people 
of Japan are most vigorously and earnestly protesting. They 
contend that it is unjust and unfair to pick out a particular 
group of aliens who are under certain political disabilities 
and deprive them of rights which all other aliens are per- 
mitted to enjoy. And the Japanese protest presents to all 
our people this very definite question : In the larger view of 
our relations with the Orient, is it wise thus to classify 
aliens on the basis of their eligibility to citizenship? 

It is not for me to answer this question. The answer must 
be made by the American people, speaking through the rec- 
ognized organs of their government. But it is important 
that we should keep clearly before us just what the issue is, 
so that we may more intelligently determine it in the light 
of the facts and arguments which are being submitted to us. 

SENATOR JOHNSON PROTESTS FOR CALIFORNIA 

This statement provoked Senator Hiram Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, to the following statement on the 29th. He said : 



From authoritative sources it is stated that the agreement 
between Ambassadors Shidehara and Morris embraces (1) 
an exchange of diplomatic notes defining passport regula- 
tions, &c, which would "tighten up" the present gentlemen's 
agreement relating to exclusion of Japanese from this coun- 
try, and (2) a treaty defining the rights of the nationals of 
each country, which will in effect abrogate and destroy the 
alien land laws of the State of California. Stripped of dip- 
lomatic camouflage, this means that our representative and 
Japan's have agreed upon the repeal of the land laws passed 
by the State of California and prohibit the passage of those 
contemplated by many other Western States. Japan has 
ever insisted upon the control of her own people, and, there- 
fore, will not agree to an exclusion treaty, but will enter 
into a so-called gentlemen's agreement which does not ex- 
clude. The new gentlemen's agreement, notwithstanding its 
additional phases, can be just as loosely administered as the 
present one, and, just as in the case of the present gentle- 
men's agreement, it will be honored more in the breach than 
in the observance. The result will be, under the suggested 
arrangement, if adopted, a continuance of Japanese immi- 
gration and increased Japanese population in the West. 

Upon the meager facts now before us, the situation ap- 
pears to be this : Japan does not like an American law, and 
Japan protests that law. Resort is had not to American 
courts, but to American diplomats. The protest is deemed 
of sufficient gravity for American diplomats to agree to a 
treaty exactly as desired by Japan. This by a short cut, 
without participation by those most interested, repeals laws 
passed after due deliberation — laws admittedly within the 
jurisdiction of the State passing them, which cannot justly 
give offense, and upon a subject of paramount importance to 
the present well-being and future existence of the State. Of 
course, a situation of this sort is intolerable, and I think I 
voice the sentiments of California when I say that in every 
legitimate and legal fashion the consummation of such a 
plan will be resisted. 

SECRETARY COLBY REPLIES FOR THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

The same day Secretary Colby said : 

My attention has been called this afternoon to a statement 
issued by Senator Hiram Johnson, of California, to the press, 
which proceeds upon a quite erroneous assumption as to the 
trend and purport of the conversations which have been go- 
ing on for some weeks between Ambassador Morris and the 
Japanese Ambassador relative to the so-called California- 
Japanese situation. The Senator is not uninformed as to 
the course these conversations have taken, and I am there- 
fore surprised that he should feel called upon to throw him- 
self into defensive postures against dangers which he de- 
scribes, but which, I am informed, he has been assured do 
not present themselves. 

The State Department is charged with the duty of pursu- 
ing these important discussions with sober regard to the 
facts, and this it has sought to do with a proper considera- 
tion for every interested point of view. I am not speaking 
in any spirit of criticism of Senator Johnson, with whom I 
have long had the most agreeable and friendly relations; 
but he must know, as a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, that, even if the fear to which he 
gives expression, that the State Department is moving too 
rapidly in the direction of a treaty, that a treaty can have 
no effect without its submission in due course to the Senate, 
and, under the latter's practise, its minute examination by 
the Senators committee. 

SENATOR JOHNSON RETORTS 

On January 31 Senator Johnson replied to Secretary Colby, 
as follows : 

The Secretary of State says that my comment upon the 
tentative agreements made by Ambassadors Shidehara and 
Morris is based upon an "erroneous assumption," and that 
the dangers which I suggest do not present themselves in 
those agreements. My comment was induced by press re- 
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ports purporting to emanate from authentic sources. From 
these I stated a treaty had been tentatively agreed upon 
which in effect repealed the California alien land laws. 

The Secretary of State says in substance this is not so. 
Either the press reports are erroneous or Mr. Colby is mis- 
informed. I am constrained to believe that Mr. Colby is in 
error. 

But a controversy between the Secretary of State and my- 
self as to what is contained in the report of Ambassador 
Morris is of no consequence. The contents of the report are 
all-important. Mr. Colby has the report. The people of the 
West, to whom this subject is of paramount importance, are 
entitled to know what that report contains. 

Yesterday it was discussed at length in Japan. Our people 
should not have to await its details through Japanese news 
channels. It is not sufficient that the representatives from 
California or the Foreign Relations Committee, under a 
promise of secrecy, should finally know what disposition is 
intended to be made of the agricultural lands of California 
and other Western States. The people of these Western 
States are entitled to know it, and entitled to know it now. 

The grave question here is not whether I am right in say- 
ing that a treaty has been presented which in effect repeals 
our alien land laws, or whether Mr. Colby is right in saying 
that no such draft of a treaty has been presented. The mat- 
ter is far beyond any personal controversy. The question is, 
What has been done on the subject in which the West is 
most interested and which most intimately concerns the 
West's future? And the West should be told forthwith. 

JAPAN AND THE ISLAND OF YAP 

Friction between the United States and Japan exists over 
exclusive authority claimed by Japan over the Island of 
Yap, in the North Pacific, under mandate terms laid down by 
the Treaty of Versailles and by supplementary rulings of the 
Supreme Council. It is the contention of the State Depart- 
ment that, though without documentary evidence of the fact 
and formal recognition of the same, President Wilson at the 
Paris Conference stipulated that this island, with its gan- 
glion of cable connections, should not become an exclusive 
possession under a mandate of the League, but should be a 
mutual possession and so administered with respect to in- 
tercommunication of news. This issue became acute at the 
first session of the International Communications' Confer- 
ence, held in Washington this autumn and winter, and it 
will be one of the first items on the agenda when the confer- 
ence reconvenes, the European delegates having for a time 
been at home consulting with their home governments on 
this and other disputed issues which the prolonged debate 
caused. Any disposition of Japan or any other powers to 
stand out against a maximum of internationalization of the 
process of interchange of news throughout the world is to be 
stoutly fought by the United. States, and in this attitude the 
Department of State has the support of the present con- 
gressional committees of Foreign Affairs, and the position 
will have similar backing in the coming Congress under the 
new administration. Japan, challenging this broad policy 
or showing a disposition to stand on any technicality in com- 
batting the claim of the United States as to the agreement 
made at Paris, would not better her relations with the 
United States. 

A SENATE MOVE FOR INFORMATION 

On February 7 the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate intimated to the Department of State a desire to see 
the text of an agreement between the United States and 
Japan, informally but laboriously worked out during many 
weeks of negotiations between the ambassadors of the two 



countries sitting in Washington. This proposed compact was 
submitted to Secretary Colby on his return from South 
America, but at this writing it is not known that it has met 
with his or with the President's approval; and there are 
indications that the whole problem will pass to the next 
Administration for solution. The Senate's committee in ask- 
ing for a chance to understand the terms of the proposed 
treaty did so with larger national problems in mind, those 
affecting American interests in the Far East and the neces- 
sities of naval construction. 



RUSSIA, ARMENIA, AND THE UNITED 
STATES 

On January 23 Ludwig C. A. K. Martens, unrecognized 
"ambassador" to the United States from Soviet Russia, 
sailed from New York for a Baltic port, having been for- 
mally deported by order of the government. With him were 
his large staff of secretaries, and also a group of Russian 
Communists, also undergoing deportation. His departure 
was the occasion of a demonstration by American sympa- 
thizers, and ere he sailed he made public a formal statement 
to the American people. From it we quote : 

I think that America has made a mistake in declining to 
trade with Russia, and England speedily will take advantage 
of that fact to do business with the Soviet Government. 

In taking leave of the United States I wish to say a word 
of grateful appreciation for the personal kindness and cour- 
tesy which I have received from many Americans in all 
vocations throughout the country. It has been a source of 
constant encouragement to me to find everywhere men and 
women who have not allowed hysterical fears or prejudices 
to move them from their sympathy with the cause which I 
. have represented. 

My departure has come as the logical and inevitable con- 
sequence of the policy of the American Government toward 
Soviet Russia. So long as that policy was not declared, so 
long as I could not secure from any responsible official any 
frank expression of that policy, my government was justified 
in keeping me here to strive for the establishment of normal 
political and economic relations between the United States 
and Soviet Russia. 

I have no knowledge of the future plans of the American 
Government, nor can I tell in what direction this policy of 
ignoring the existence of the established government of the 
largest country in Europe will lead. I know that the Soviet 
Government is more firmly established, beyond fear or dan- 
ger of foreign or internal assault, than it was on the day 
when I first approached the American Government on its 
behalf. I know, further, that the industrial and economic 
conditions of the world, not excepting America, are such that 
the resumption of normal economic relations with Russia 
has become ah imperative necessity upon all nations. I can 
only say that when the American people are prepared to ap- 
proach this problem the government of the Russian workers 
and peasants will be ready to meet them in a reasonable and 
friendly spirit. 

SECRETARY WILSON'S LETTER 

An interesting addendum to the literature of this contro- 
versy is a letter sent by Secretary of Labor Wilson to the 
counsel of Mr. Martens, from which the following quotation 
is made : 

In the evidence presented to me in the Martens case it 
was clearly shown that a group of men calling themselves 
Communists had set up a military dictatorship in Russia ; 
that they had camouflaged it under the name of a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, seeking to convey the impression that 
it was a dictatorship by the proletariat ; that it had by force 
of arms introduced compulsory labor — in other words, 



